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EDITORIAL NOTE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE TEACHING is read by teachers in more than seventy 
countries. Within the pages of a single periodical it is obviously impossible, 
in every issue, to deal with the special problems of teachers in Peru and Poland, 
China and Portugal, Sweden and South Africa. The policy of ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE TEACHING must necessarily be to devote the greater part of its 
space to subjects of gencral interest to its readers as a whole. Nevertheless, 
it is hoped from time to time to include articles on particular regional problems 
in the teaching of English, especially if they are likely to be of interest to teachers 
in other areas. 


The Editor will always welcome concrete suggestions for the improvement of 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE TEACHING, and would take this opportunity to invite 
proposals from our readers for subjects which they would like, if possible, to 
see treated in this periodical. Such communications should be addressed to: 

The Editor, 
** ENGLISH LANGUAGE TEACHING,” 
3, Hanover Street, 
London, W.1. 
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An Approach Towards Real 


Conversation 
By A. S. Hornby 


In an article with the title “‘ Real Conversation ? ” in the November, 
1948, issue of this periodical, Mr. David Hicks questioned the validity 
of the assertion that “ real conversation cannot be taught in the artificial 
atmosphere of the classroom.” That, he claimed, was “ overstating the 
matter.” The teacher, he suggested, must not only drill his pupil, 
he must also talk to him. 

Note, however, that pupil was used in the singular. That is the root 
of the difficulty. It is a simple matter for the teacher to talk to a single 
pupil, even to a group of three or four pupils. It is far from simple to 
“ talk to ” (in the sense “ hold a natural conversation with ”’) a class of 
twenty to thirty pupils. The use of “ drills ” is a much easier procedure. 
Drills are, of course, mechanical and there comes a time when no 
further benefits are to be derived from them. What, then, is the teacher 
to do? Is he to plunge at once into what some pupils call “ free ” 
conversation ? This generally means one of two things: with a class 
of shy pupils, long periods of silence broken by an occasional question 
requiring a lecture from the teacher (e.g. “‘ Please tell me about British 
Universities ” !), or, with uninhibited pupils, a pandemorium with a 
dozen speaking at once and no one understanding anything. The 
purpose of this article is to suggest and describe a second stage, the 
substitution for mechanical drills of something nearer to “ real con- 
versation,” but still a stage controlled and guided by the teacher. 
Each lesson, in fact, will still have a definite aim and the teacher will 
know, before he goes into the classroom, exactly what kind of conver- 
sational work he is out to teach and practise. 

Briefly this second stage may be described as the substitution of the 
idiomatic answer or comment for the purely grammatical and mechanical 
answer which was taught in the first stage. In the first stage the teacher 
asks the question: “‘ Have you ever been to Iceland?” and requires 
the answer: “ No, I haven’t.” In the second stage, when he asks this 
question, he expects an answer such as “ No, never.” In the first stage 
he asks the question “ Do you like a lot of sugar in your tea?” for 
the answer “‘ Yes, I do” or “ No, I don’t.” In the second stage he 
listens for the answer “‘ Yes, very much,” or “‘ Yes, I do, rather ” or 
“No, not at all.” This is the kind of answer described above as, for 
want of a better name, the idiomatic answer. 
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Each exercise should deal with a single point and should be limited 
to fifteen or twenty minutes. It should begin with a short talk by the 
teacher explaining the point and giving numerous illustrations. Here 
are suggestions for lessons. 

§1. “‘ Much” and “ Many ” Questions 

The point to be taught here is the avoidance of much and many 
(without a qualifier such as how or too) except in interrogative and 
negative contexts. Answers, therefore, must be in the affirmative. 
For much it is preferable to use a good deal, a great deal, a lot, lots, a 
large quantity, a great amount, or, in very colloquial style, any amount, 
any quantity, heaps, or even tons! For many it is preferable to use 
a good many, a great many, a lot, lots, a large number, or, in very collo- 
quial style, dozens, scores, hundreds, thousands, or even heaps, tons. 

The teacher, after giving these various words and phrases, should 
then supply illustrative questions and answers. 

(i) “ Do they grow much wheat in Canada ? ” 

(Mechanical Drill answer : “‘ Yes, they do.’’) 
Idiomatic Answers :—“‘ Yes, a great deal.” 
“* Yes, a very large quantity.” 
“* Yes, immense quantities.” 
** Yes, any amount.” 
(ii) ‘‘ Are there many books in the school library ? ” 
(Mechanical Drill answer : “‘ Yes, there are.”’) 
Idiomatic answers :—“ Yes, a (very) large number.” 
** Yes, thousands of them.” 
** Yes, lots and lots.” 
* Yes, heaps of them !’ 
(iii) “‘ Did you have much rain during your holidays in the moun- 
tains ? ” 

(Mechanical Drill answer : “‘ Yes, we did.”’) 

Idiomatic answers :—‘‘ Yes, a great deal.” 
** Yes, any amount.” 
** Yes, lots and lots.” 

Some advice on the degrees of colloquialism in these answers will be 
given. The teacher will then put a series of questions to the class and 
require the idiomatic answer. The questions below might be put to a 
class in this country (England). The teacher will, of course, choose 
subjects suited to the background of his class. 

(iv) “* Are there many cinemas in London? ” 
(“ Yes, thousands of them.” “ Yes, any number.” “ Yes, 
lots and lots.”’) 
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(v) ‘* Was there much snow here two winters ago?” 
(““ Yes, a great deal.” ‘“ Yes, any amount.” “ Yes, an unusual 
amount.” “ Yes, lots and lots.’’) 
(vi) ‘ Did you catch many fish ? ” 
(““ Yes, a great many.” “ Yes, dozens.” “‘ Yes, lots and lots.” 
“Yes, quite a lot.’’) 
§2. Comparatives with ‘“‘ More” 

The point to be taught here is the use of various qualifiers to the 
word more in answers to questions in which there is an adjective or 
adverb in the comparative degree with more. Instead of repeating more 
and the adjective or adverb in the answer, or giving a simple grammatical 
answer, various qualifiers are given. Suitable qualifiers, to be written 
on the blackboard, are much, a good deal, a great deal, (just) a little, 
(just) a bit, slightly, rather, hardly and scarcely. Here are specimen 
questions and answers. 

(i) “‘ Russian is more difficult to learn than English, isn’t it ? ” 
(Mechanical Drill answer: “ Yes, it is,” (or) “‘ No, it isn’t.”’) 
Idiomatic answers :—“ Yes, a great deal.” 

* Yes, just a bit (I think).” 
** No, not so very much.” 
“ Yes, slightly.” 

(ii) “ Is travel by air more dangerous than travel by train ? ” 
(Mechanical answer :—“‘ Yes, it is ” (or) “ No, it isn’t.”’) 
Idiomatic answers :—‘‘ Yes, a great deal (more).” 

** Yes, much more.” 
“ No, hardly (any more so).” etc. 

Again it is important for the teacher to have ready a supply of suitable 
questions. The questions below might be used in any area. 

(iii) “‘ Motor-cycles are more noisy than motor-cars, aren’t they?” 

(iv) ‘* Do we do better work if the work is pleasant and enjoyable ? ” 

(v) “ Are women on the whole more intelligent than men ? ” 

§3. Questions with “ Ever” and the Present Perfect Tense. 

Pupils should know, of course, that ever must not be used in answers 
to such questions. The point to be taught here is the kind of word or 
phrase that may be used in an answer which is not specific, that is, 
which does not give dates in the past and change the tense to Preterite. 
Words to be used include once; once or twice; two or three times, etc.; 
a good many times; dozens (scores, etc.) of times; lots of times; (fairly) 
often (frequently); occasionally; never; not yet. Here are specimen 
questions and answers. 

(i) “‘ Have you ever been up in an aeroplane ? ” 
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(Mechanical answer: “‘ Yes, I have” (or) “* No, I haven’t.”) 
Idiomatic answers (not changing the tense) :— 
“Yes, a good many times.” 
** Yes, fairly often.” 
“ Yes, but only once.” 
** No, never.” 
** No, not yet.” 
** Yes, once, but a long time ago.” 
(ii) ‘‘ Have you ever seen Technicolor films ? ” 
Idiomatic answers :— 
** Yes, lots of times.” 
** Yes, occasionally.” 
** No, never (but I hope to see one soon).” 
** Yes, two or three times.” 
§4. Questions with “‘ Ever” and the Present and Past Tenses. 
Suitable words for answering are (very) rarely (seldom, occasionally); 
on rare occasions; now and again; from time to time; sometimes, at (long, 
irregular, etc.) intervals; (about) once (twice, etc.) a month (year, etc.); 
(rather, fairly, very, etc.) often; hardly (scarcely) ever; (very) seldom; 
never. 
Here is a specimen question, with suitable answers : 
(i) “Do you ever listen to the B.B.C. Overseas Programmes ?” 
* Yes, occasionally.” 
** Yes, fairly often.” 
** No, scarcely ever.” 
** Yes, (about) three or four times a month.” 

(ii) ‘ When you were in London did you ever go to the theatre ? ” 
** Yes, scores of times.” 
** Yes, about two or three times each week.” 
** Yes, now and again.” 
* Yes, but very seldom.” 

(iii) “‘ Do these buses ever go over the cliff? ” 
** Yes, once in a while.” 
“* Yes, from time to time.” 
** Yes, about half a dozen times a week.” 
** No, not very often.” 
** No, never.” 

(iv) “‘ Does he ever beat his wife ? ” 
** Yes, at irregular intervals.” 
** Yes, twice a week.” 

“* No, hardly ever.” 
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§5. Questions with ““ Too” 
Suitable qualifiers for use in the answer are much, almost; rather; 
(not) a bit; not at all; altogether. Here are specimen questions and 


answers :-— 


(i) “‘ Are you too tired to play another game? ” 
** Yes, much too tired.” 
** No, not a bit.” 
** Yes, I am, rather.” 
(ii) “‘ Were the examination questions too difficult for you ? ” 
** Yes, just a bit.” 
** Yes, much too difficult.” 
** No, not at all.” 
(ili) “‘ Isn’t the gardener too old to do such heavy work ? ” 
** No, not a bit.” 
* Yes, he is a bit.” 
** Yes, much too old.” 
§6. Adjectival Answers 
A question in which there is an adjective as complement is rarely 
answered by a bare repetition of the adjective. If, for example, I am 
asked : “‘ Is the soup good?” I do not answer: “‘ Yes, good.” I may 
answer with an adverb (“ Yes, very ”) or I may use an adjective which 
is stronger in meaning (“ Yes, excellent ”). The questions and answers 
below illustrate idiomatic answers to questions in which there is an 
adjective as complement. Note how important is the use of some form 
of intensifier and how unidiomatic the answers would be if answered 
with a bare repetition of the adjective. The adverbial intensifiers and 
the adjectival intensifiers are printed in italic type. 
(i) “‘ Was there a bad storm?” 
** Yes, a very bad one.” 
** Yes, a terrible one.” 
(ii) “* Is his house a large one? ” 
** No, not at ail a large one.” 
** No, quite a small one.” 
(iii) “‘ Is the 9.10 train a slow one? ” 
“* No, not at all a slow one.” 
** No, a fast one.” 
(iv) “ Is Iraq hot in summer ? ” 
* Yes, exceedingly hot.” 
** Yes, unbearably hot.” 
(v) “ Are you feeling better today ? ” 
** Yes, much better, thank you.” 
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* Yes, well again, thank you.” 
(vi) “ Is the bride happy ? ” 
“ Yes, extremely happy.” 
** Yes, radiant.” 
§7. Mitigation 
The use of various introductory phrases to alleviate the force of a 
statement which may be unwelcome to the listener, or an admission of } 
ignorance or wrong-doing on the part of the speaker, is another aspect 
of idiomatic English which merits attention. The commonest phrase of 
this kind is “‘ I’m afraid.” Others are “‘ I’m sorry to say,” “ I’m ashamed 
to say,” “‘ Unfortunately,” “‘ You’ll be sorry to hear.” The questions 
and answers below provide illustrations of how these phrases may be 
used :— 
(i) “ Can you lend me ten s” illings until Friday ? ” 
* T’m afraid I can’t.” | 
** T can’t, I’m sorry to say.” 
** I’m sorry to say I can’t.” 
(ii) “* Did you pass the examination ? ” 
** T didn’t, I’m ashamed to say.” 
“‘ T’m ashamed to say I didn’t.” 
** I’m sorry to say I didn’t.” 
** You'll be sorry to hear I didn’t.” 
(iii) ‘‘ Can Mary pronounce her vowel sounds well now ? ” 
** I’m sorry to say she can’t.” 
“* Not yet, you’ll be sorry to hear.” 
** Not yet, I’m afraid.” 
** Not really well, you’ll regret to hear.” 
§8. Reactions to Statements 
This is a point of conversational usage which the learner is usually left } 
to pick up as best he may. Every teacher of English must be familiar | 
with the learner who will make an honest effort to answer questions, 
but who remains dumb when an ordinary conversational remark is made. 
Use of the reactions of the kind illustrated below can be acquired only 
in real situations. But the teacher anxious to help his class may make a 
beginning by using the procedures described here. First he must supply 
a number of examples (and explain what he is aiming at). Then he must 
make a number of statements and ask members of his class to make 
suitable responses. 
Examples of reactions to statements :— | 








(i) “‘ Jones has just bought a new motor-car.” 
** So you told me yesterday.” 
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(ii) “‘ The country roads in England are very good indeed.” 
** So I’ve heard (been told).” 

(iii) “ I’ve just had my hair cut.” 
** So I see.” 

(iv) “‘ Miss Green has been very ill.” 


of a ** So I thought when I saw her yesterday.” 

a of |} (v) “ A coal-miner’s life can’t be very pleasant.” 

ect “No, I don’t suppose it is ” (or) “‘ No, of course it can’t be.” 

e of (vi) “ I think I must send him a letter of apology.” 

ned “Yes, I’m afraid you must.” 

ions (vii) “‘ We're not eating nearly so much meat as we did before the 
+ be war.” 


“No, I don’t suppose so.” 
(viii)“‘ His bad eyesight is quite a handicap to him.” 
“Yes, of course it must be ” (or) “‘ Yes, I’m sure it is.” 
(ix) “ Your composition isn’t very good.” 
“No, I’m afraid it isn’t ” (or) “‘ No, I don’t expect it is.” 
(x) “ I shouldn’t think he’s very pleased about it.” 
“No, I don’t expect (suppose) he is” (or) “‘ No, I shouldn’t 
think so.” 
Here are specimen statements to which the class might be required to 
make suitable responses. 
(i) “ I’m afraid his explanation will not be accepted.” 
(ii) “‘ I think I ought to write to the Director about it.” 
(iii) “‘ The Lake District is an excellent place for a holiday.” 
(iv) “‘ Travel during the rush hours in London is very uncom- 
fortable.” 
left (v) “ The B.B.C. broadcasts English lessons every day.” 


iliar It will help if the teacher writes on the blackboard (or mimeographs 
ons, on sheets) a number of reactions from which the learner may select 
ade. two or three most suitable for the statement made. For (iv) above, 
nly he might then choose “ So I’ve heard,” “ So I’ve been told ” or “ Yes, 
ke a it must be.” 





> eet it 


ply } §9. Exclamatory Reactions 

4 | These are perhaps easier to learn than the type illustrated in §7 but 
should not, on this account, be used extensively. They tend to become 

mechanical and monotonous. The type of this reaction is “‘ Yes, isn’t 

it |” (with an exclamation mark, not a question mark, because there is 

no interrogative force in the response). 
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** What beautiful flowers! ” 
** Aren’t these flowers beautiful ? ” 
** How beautiful the flowers are! ” 
(ii) “‘ What a pity she’s so deaf! ” 

“ Isn’t it a pity she’s so deaf! ” 

“ How unfortunate it is she’s so deaf ! ” 
(iii) “‘ What a time it takes to get there! ” 


“Doesn’t it take a long time to get « Yes, doesn’tit! ” 
there! 99> es, oesn Tit! 


“ Yes, aren’t they! ” 





** Yes, isn’t it! ” 





“ How long it takes to get there! ” 
(iv) “‘ What a shame it will be if they build 
the new gas works here! ” 
“ How ugly it will be if the new gas-works 
is built here! ” 
(v) “ Isn’t that an interesting book! ” 
“* What an interesting book that is! ” 

It will be realised that there are dangers in procedures of this sort. 
We are helping our pupils to get away from the mechanical formulas 
of the first two years but the result may be merely a leap from the 
frying-pan into the fire. And with this warning, the problem must be 
left. There is, after all, only one way in which to learn natural conversa- 


** Yes, won’t it! ” 


** Yes, isn’t it! ” 


tion. That is to practise it in perfectly natural and normal circumstances. 





A New Table of the Anomalous Finites 
By Roger Kingdon 
(The examples given in the following article bear the tonetic stress 


marks described in ENGLISH LANGUAGE TEACHING, Vol. II, No. 4.) 


In a type of English grammar which is now out-moded it was custom- 
ary to regard such anomalous finites as can, may and must as agents 
forming different moods of the verb, but in more recent times this 
classification has been entirely abandoned, and in popular grammars 


they are loosely referred to as “ auxiliaries,” while serious modern’ 


grammarians simply include them among the 24 anomalous finites. 
While the old classification, seeking to equate English grammar with 
that of Latin or Classical Greek, was wildly inaccurate and misleading 
to the student, there is much to be said for some sort of classification 
on the old lines, since these verbs do form a sort of mood of the principal 
verb which follows them, and they are all capable of forming a number 
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of tenses inside these “‘ moods.” Furthermore, some of them vary 
in meaning acccrding to the stress and tone which are associated with 
them, and the distinctions which can be made by these means should be 
pointed out to learners of the language. 

The table on pp. 210-211 has been drawn up in an attempt to show all 
the important purposes for which the anomalous finites can be used, and 
their functions, whether tense-forming or mood-forming, are roughly 
suggested at the head of each column. The table uses the 16-tense 
classification of the English verb, the so-called Simple Aspect being in 
the upper half and the Progressive Aspect in the lower. The lower half 
of each Aspect consists of its perfect tenses, making in all four horizontal 
sections, each containing three tenses in the logical time sequence : 
Past, Present, Future, with the Conditional added at the end. 


Pronunciation and Stress 


All the anomalous finites except did, might, may, ought to, used to, 
need and dare have essential weak forms, which must be used whenever 
they are unstressed and are followed by the principal verb to which 
they are attached grammatically. Need and dare are always stressed ; 
ought to and used to are frequently stressed, but not always. The rules 
for stressing the others are as follows :— 

In the Affirmative they are normally unstressed, though, as is shown 
in the table, might, may and must are always stressed in certain meanings. 

In the Interrogative they may be stressed or not, according to taste. 
If they are stressed they impart a feeling of greater interest or urgency 
to the question. 

In the Negative they are always stressed when combined with the 
negative contraction n’t, but are generally unstressed when they 
precede the strong form not, which then takes the stress itself. This 
latter form is used for emphasis in suitable contexts ; otherwise it is 
bookish and artificial. 

In the Interrogative-Negative the stressed form combined with 
n’t should always be used ; the other form is very unusual and artificial. 

The following notes and examples, headed to correspond with the 
column of the table, explain the use of the finites and mention any 
special pronunciations or stressings given to them. 


Tense Formation 


The finites in this column, being those which are used to form the 
16 different tenses of verbs, are too familiar to need examples, but are 
included for comparison with the more meaningful finites in the 
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remaining columns. Should, shall, would and will may of course have 
full meaning in suitable situations, but an analysis of this is outside the 
scope of this article. It must be mentioned, however, that should is 
frequently substituted for ought to, especially in America. 

It should be realized that any form on any given line of the table 
may be substituted in a sentence for any other on the same line without 
making any other syntactic change. 

Ability 

This is divided into two slightly different meanings, which may be 
paraphrased as “to know how to” and “to be in a position to” ; 
both are expressed by could and can. Could is used in all four condi- 
tional tenses, and can in all four future ones. In addition, could is 
used in the Simple Past, but only in cases where the context makes it 
clear that a conditional meaning is not intended. These cases seem to 
occur when the verb has the meaning “ to know how to”; when it 
means “ to be in a position to ” it may be used in the Past Tense only 
in the negative. It is rather difficult to distinguish between the Past 
Perfect and the Conditional Perfect use of could, as may be seen by 
comparing the examples of these tenses given below. Can is used 
freely in the Simple Present Tense, but its use in the two Future 
Perfect Tenses is comparatively rare. Examples :— 


He could 'swim Mast ,year. (Past) 

I 'couldn’t ‘come ,yesterday. (Past—negative only) 

We can 'do it ‘now. (Present) 

We can 'do it to\morrow. (Future) 

She could 'do it to‘morrow if you ,like. (Conditional) 

‘I could have ,given you one. (Past Perf. or Cond. Perf.) 

We can have “finished the ,work by ,mid day. (Fut. Perf.) 

We could have ar‘rived by ,now if we’d ,started when I ,wanted 
to. (Cond. Perf.) 

I 'told him he could be ‘starting. (Past Prog.—reported speech) 

I can be ‘doing it ‘now, as I ,have to ,wait for you. (Pres. Prog.) 

He can be 'waiting for you at the ‘station. (Fut. Prog.) 

She could be 'cooking the ‘dinner if she had ,nothing ,better to 
Ado. (Cond. Prog.) 

She could have been 'cooking the ‘dinner since she’s had ,nothing 
to ,do. (Past Perf. Prog.) 

He can have been ‘doing his ‘homework while ,waiting for us. 
(Fut. Perf. Prog.) 
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She could have been ‘cooking the ‘dinner if she’d had ,nothing 
ibetter to ,do. (Cond. Perf. Prog.) 

Verbs expressing non-volitional activities of the senses, such as see, 
hear, smell, taste, etc., are not used in the Progressive Aspect, and it is 
quite usual to find that in elementary instruction in English the Simple 
Present of these verbs is used as an actual present, and students are 
given as examples artificial sentences like : “‘ I see the clock on the wall,” 
or “* The students see what the teacher writes,” which are not correct 
English. Since the Simple Past and Simple Present can indicate a 
repeated action they are quite correct in such sentences as :— 

I 'saw him ‘once a ‘week (better : I ‘used to 'see him, etc.). 

I 'see him ‘every ‘day, 
but they cannot be used in the classroom sentences quoted above. 
These, however, can be made perfectly idiomatic by the insertion of 
can, thus :— 

I can 'see the 'clock on the ‘wall. 

The 'students can 'see what the 'teacher ‘writes. 

Could and can therefore serve as auxiliaries to form a substitute 
Progressive for these verbs, as in :— 

He could 'smell the 'burning ‘wood. 
I can ‘hear a “rain in the distance. 

It should be pointed out that when these verbs express a deliberate 
action they can be used in the ordinary Progressive Aspect, as will be 
clear from the following examples :— 

We were 'seeing him about 'that ‘yesterday. 
I’m ‘tasting the 'soup to 'see if I shall “like it. 
The 'judge’ll be 'hearing the 'case to‘morrow. 


Possibility 
This is expressed by a stressed might and may, and all but the four 


| past tenses exist. Considerable doubt as to the possibility spoken of 


can be conveyed by placing a falling tone on these finites, and the 
conditional tenses, if applied to a present or future situation, will 
suggest more doubt than is conveyed by the present form. Examples : 
He 'may be “there or He ‘may be there. (Present) 
He 'may come to‘morrow or He ‘may come to,morrow. (Future) 
He 'might “like one or He ‘might like one. (Conditional) 
He ‘may have ar'rived already or He ‘may have ar,rived already 
or He ‘may have ar rived already. (Pres. Perf.) 
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Tense 
Formation 








Ability | Possibility 





Per- 
mission 


TABLE OF THE 





Inevit- 
ability 









Past 


Pres. 


Fut. 


Cond. 


Past 


Pres. 


Fut. 


Cond. 


Past 


Pres, 


Fut. 


Past 


Pres. 


Fut. 


Cond. 


Cond. 


did 
does 
do 
shall 
will 
should 
would 





had 


has 

have 

shall have 
will have 


should have 
would have 





was 
were 

am 

is 

are 

shall be 
will be 
should be 
would be 





had 

has 

have 

shall have 
will have 
should have 
would have 














could 


can 


can 


could 


PERFECT (formed with Past 


could have 


can have 


could have 


(could be) 


can be 


can be 


could be 


PERFECT PROGRESSIVE (fo 


could have 


can have 


could have 


SIMPLE (formed with Infinitive of Principal Verb) 


(might) 
'may 


may 





‘might 


'may have 


‘may have 





‘might have 


"may be 


‘may be 


‘might be 





‘may have 
‘may have 


"might have 
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may 


may 





might 


Participle of Principal Verb) 





might have 


PROGRESSIVE (formed with Present Participle of Principal Verb) 


(might be) 


may be 


may be 


might be 


might have 


Forms placed in parentheses are only used in reported speech in the tense in question. 
Forms shown with stress marks are never used unstressed in the meaning in question. 



























‘must 


‘must have 


‘must be 





rmed with “ been ” + Present Participle of 


‘must have | 
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| 
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Obligation 


Moral 
Obligation 





Custom 


Obligation 





Fear 








must have 


must be 


Principal Verb 


must have 














ought to 


ought to have 


ought to be 


ought to have 











used to have 


used to be 


used to have 











'needn’t 


'needn’t 


'needn’t have 


*needn’t have 


'needn’t be 


'needn’t be 


'needn’t have 


'needn’t have 











'daren’t 


'daren’t 


‘daren’t 


‘daren’t 


'daren’t have 


'daren’t have 


‘daren’t have 


'daren’t be 


'daren’t be 


‘daren’t be 


‘daren’t have 


‘daren’t have 


‘daren’t have 





He 'may have ar‘rived by the ,time we ,get there. (Fut. Perf.) 
He 'might have “taken one if we’d ,asked him. (Cond. Perf.) 
He 'may be ar'riving ‘now. (Pres. Prog.) 

He 'may be ar'riving to‘morrow. (Fut. Prog.) 

He ‘might be ‘waiting for us. (Cond. Prog. used as doubtful 
Future) 

He 'may have been ‘waiting for us. (Pres. Perf. Prog.) 

He 'may have been ‘waiting an “hour before we ,get there. (Fut. 
Perf. Prog.) 

He 'might have been 'still ‘waiting if I ,jhadn’t ,gone to ,get him. 
(Cond. Perf. Prog.) 

There is a special use of the tenses employing a stressed might where, 
by putting a level or falling stress on might and a Tone III on the 
principal verb, the feeling is conveyed : “‘ I think you were very remiss 
in not doing this.” This combination is used only in the affirmative. 
Examples :— 

You 'might “tell me or You ‘might ,tell me. 
You 'might have ‘told me or You “might have ,told me. 
They ‘might be ,trying to do it. 
They ‘might have been ,trying to do it. 
Permission 

This is expressed by a (normally) unstressed might or may. All 
four non-perfect tenses exist in each of the two aspects, though the 
Past in each case occurs only in reported speech. Of the perfect tenses 
apparently only the two conditionals are used. Examples :— 

I 'told him he might ‘go. (Past—reported speech) 

He may ‘go ,now. (Present) 

He may 'go to‘morrow. (Future) 

He might 'go to‘morrow if you like. (Conditional) 

He might have “taken one if I’d ,known he ,wanted it. (Cond. 
Perf.) 

He may be ‘using the “typewriter while ,I don’t ,need it. (Pres. 
Prog.) 

He may be ‘getting ‘on with it as ,soon as he likes. (Fut. Prog.) 

He might be 'getting ‘on with it if he ,wanted to. (Cond. Prog.) 

You might have been 'having some “food if I’d ,known you were 
Aungry. (Cond. Perf. Prog.) 

There are cases, of course, where the permissive may is stressed for 
emphasis, but as these are usually contradictions of a previous statement 
the may will take a falling tone rather than a level one. In some tenses 
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this fall is identical with the emphatic may expressing great doubt (see 
previous section), but confusion is reduced considerably because the 
tunes used in the two cases are different, thus :— 


al He ‘may come to ,see us. (Emphatic Permission) 
He “may come to ,see us. (Doubtful Possibility) 
Inevitability 
This is expressed by a stressed must. Only the four present tenses 
are used. Examples :— 


They ‘must “ike it very ,much. (Present) 
They 'must have ar‘rived by ,now. (Pres. Perf.) 
They ‘must be ‘having a ‘difficult ‘time. (Pres. Prog.) 
They ‘must have been ‘having a 'lot of ‘fun. (Pres. Perf. Prog.) 


e. Obligation 
This is expressed by a (normally) unstressed must. The Present 
Tense and the four future tenses exist. Examples :— 


You must 'come at Sonce. (Present) 

You must 'wait till tomorrow. (Future) 

You must have 'finished it with'in an Nhour. (Fut. Perf.) 
You must 'all be ‘working when I get ,back. (Fut. Prog.) 


ut You must have been ‘practising for an Nhour when I get back. 
1e (Fut. Perf. Prog.) , 
es The must which expresses obligation can, of course, be stressed, 


but as, with one exception, the tenses are all future ones, there is no 
fear of confusion with the must expressing inevitability, which is used 
with a present meaning. In the case of the Simple Present Tense, 
which is used in both meanings, confusion is generally avoided by 
differences in intonation. Thus in the examples :— 

d. You 'must speak ‘English or 

She 'must be a 'good “typist, 


' which might have either meaning, that of inevitability would be 
conveyed by a specially strong fall on the final words “ English ” and 





: “ typist,” while that of obligation would be expressed by pronouncing 
+ “must ” on a rather higher and stronger tone. 

| Moral Obligation 

wi This is expressed by ought to, which may be stressed or not. It is 


mt used only in the four present tenses. Examples :— 
1“ I ought to be “there ynow. (Present) 
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They ‘ought to have ‘waited for you. (Pres. Perf.) 

He ‘ought to be ‘using a 'stronger ‘knife. (Pres. Prog.) 

They ‘ought to have been ‘working instead of ,playing. (Pres. 
Perf. Prog.) 


It should be noted that in certain sentences ought to conveys proba- 
bility rather than moral obligation. This use is similar to that of must 
for inevitability. Examples :— 


is 
pr 





The 'sunset’s so ,red that it ‘ought to be a 'fine ‘day to,morrow. 





(Future) 
She ‘left ,early, so she ‘ought to have ar‘rived by ,ynow. (Fut. | 
Perf.) as 
They ‘live ,near, so they ‘ought to be ‘getting here ,soon. (Fut. | th 
Prog.) 
He’s a 'good corres ,pondent, so I 'ought to be “hearing from him 
soon. (Fut. Perf. Prog.) 
This meaning of ought to (which is not shown in the accompanying 
table) does not seem to be distinguished by any special stress system. 
Custom 
This is expressed by used to, which occurs in all four past tenses. 
LCxamples :— 
I ‘used to “live in ,this street. (Past) th 
I ‘used to have “finished my ,breakfast by ,eight o,clock. (Past } ,, 
Perf.) E 
I ‘used to be ‘walking to the ‘station by ,half-past ,eight. (Past 
Prog.) 
I ‘used to have been 'walking for "half an Nhour by ,nine o,clock. 
(Past Perf. Prog.) 
Absence of Obligation 
This is expressed by needn’t, which functions in the four present ' 
tenses, though these may also be applied to the future. Examples: | 
You 'needn’t do it ‘now. (Present) | r 
You “needn’t have ,done all ,that. (Pres. Perf.) | 
You “needn’t be ,waiting ,up when I get ,back. (Fut. Prog.) | ‘ 


You “needn’t have been ,writing so many letters. (Pres. Perf. Prog.) 


This verb is used most freely in the negative, but may also be used | jr 
in the interrogative and interrogative-negative. The affirmative form | q 
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is restricted to dubitative sentences and to those containing negative or 
privative adverbs. Examples :— 


"Need you 'spend so much “time over it? (Interrogative) 
'Needn’t you 'go to “work tomorrow? (Interrogative-negative) 


»ba- I’m ‘not 'sure whether he need “take it. (Dubitative) 
ust You need 'never “wait for me. (Negative adverb) 

I need 'scarcely 'tell you any ‘more. (Privative adverb) 
OW. 


Fear 
Fut. This is expressed by daren’t. While the verb to dare may be treated 
as an ordinary principal verb, it can be used in the negative in most of 
Fut. | the tenses as an anomalous finite. Examples :— 


I ‘saw him, but I 'daren’t Mell him. (Past) 


him ‘You must ell him ; 'I ‘daren’t. (Present) 
They 'daren’t 'come till 'after to\morrow. (Future) 
ying ‘Even if I “helped him he ,daren’t ,do it. (Conditional) 
em. He ‘daren’t have ‘come if I 'hadn’t en’couraged him. (Cond. 
Perf.) 
We 'daren’t be ‘sitting on the ‘grass when the “keeper comes. 
dial (Fut. Prog.) 


She 'daren’t have been ‘talking to him a’gain! (Pres. Perf. Prog.) 


This lack of precision in tense function is probably due to a feeling 
that daren’t is a contraction of both dare not and dared not. Dare is 


Past | used in the same types of sentences as need (see previous section). 
_ Examples :— 

'Dare we 'try a “second one? (Interrogative) 
ache. 'Daren’t they come “back again? (Interrogative-negative) 


I 'doubt whether he ‘dare. (Dubitative) 

"Nobody dare “speak to him. (Negative pronoun) 

I ‘hardly dare “tell you what I ,heard. (Privative adverb) 

sent | Lhe following observations are necessary with regard to the finites in 
les : | the last three columns of the table :-— 


Used to is conjugated as a principal verb by some speakers (e.g. 
'Did he ‘use to 'live “here? ‘You used to, “didn’t you ?) but the more 
careful speakers prefer to consider it always as an anomalous finite, and 

og.) | would say ("Used he to 'live “here? ‘You used to, “usedn’t you ?) 

; Need when conjugated as a principal verb has the meaning “ to be 
ised | in want of ” rather than “‘ to be obliged to,” so that its two conjugations 
orm | are not strictly interchangeable. 
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Dare, on the other hand, has the same meaning in both its conjuga- 
tions, though when conjugated as a principal verb it is, as is natural, 
rather stronger. 





A Book we Want for Teaching English 


By R. A. Martin 


If we grant that a language is best learnt through speech, then the 
best text-book is that which stimulates speech. A grammar certainly 
does not do this. It can only give rules and exceptions to the rules, 
and the speech which results from its use is merely the reproduction of 
forms already learnt in the relevant section of the grammar. Nor does 
a reader do what is wanted. It can only give rise to speech through the 
oral reproduction of the text, elicited piecemeal in response to questions 
or as a connected whole through an effort of memory. In any case, this 
kind of work is something very different from that which has to be done 
in order to communicate with someone else in the everyday world. 
In this world, the raw material which has to be worked up into speech 
is presented as a total impression from which the senses have to select 
what is significant for the speaker. For example, if I am crossing a 
busy street with a friend, from the conglomeration of impressions 
presented to my senses of sight and hearing I select that of a rapidly 
approaching car which is likely to knock us down and say, “* Look out!” 
This is very different from the process of recalling the words “‘ Look 
out ” which I have only séen printed as part of a story and from speaking 
the words as part of an exercise on the imperative. 

Suppose the incident given above as an illustration to form part 
of a story which the student of English is reading. When he has 
read it, he is asked to recapitulate. This will result in an oral rendering 














of what has been read culminating in some such words as “and then | 


the man said to his friend ‘ Look out ’.” So far so good. The result } 


of crossing the street and the result of reading the story are the same as 
far as the sounds emitted are concerned. The words “ Look out” 
are spoken. But they are no more comparable in value than are the 
identical utterances of a parrot and a person. What the English 
teacher is interested in is getting the words spoken as a reaction to a 
real situation. The teaching instrument he wants is one that will help 
to achieve this result. He can, of course, take one student with him 
into a stream of traffic and teach him the right verbal reaction to 
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approaching danger on the spot. But he can’t do this with a class of 
pupils. What is needed then is some form of classroom procedure 
which will produce the result wanted at the right time outside the class- 
room. Does reproduction from a reader carry over into real life ? 
That is to say, does the learning of the correct response in a situation, 
when the situation is presented as part of a text, help the student to 
produce the response when the situation is actual? Of course it does. 
It helps. But the question is, is there any method that helps more 
than this ? 

It would probably be agreed that the best method is that which can be 
employed with the single student—plunging him into a situation and 
repeating the dose until the correct response comes without prompting. 
But this is extramural procedure, and what we want is something that 
will work inside the classroom. Surely, then, the next best thing is to 
present the student with as complete an illusion as possible of the real 
situation we want him to handle. This illusion can best be created by 
afilm. Watching a film we can without much difficulty delude ourselves 
into believing that we are a part of the situation presented on the screen. 
The exact method by which language is to be taught in connection with 
the picture shown would demand an article to itself. Such a digression 
would furthermore be uncalled for here, since I mention the use of films 
only to dismiss them for the present on the grounds of expense. To 
purchase and maintain a set of films such as I imagine—if they existed— 
would be beyond the means of most institutions which exist for the 
teaching of English to foreigners. The next best thing would be the 
projection of life-size images through an epidiascope. But this, too, 
may not be available. 

If this is the ideal—and for the moment the unattainable—what is 
the practicable? The practicable seems to me to be a book consisting 
not of grammar or a story but of a series of full page photographs entirely 
without text—photographs of people doing the thousand and one things 
they do from the beginning to the end of the day. These pictures will 
give a student something very like the impression he receives when he 
steps outside the classroom walls into the world he has to mould into 
the forms of speech. It is true that a picture cannot stimulate the sense 
of smell and hearing but, after all, we rely in the main on our sight for 
information about the world at large. It is true, too, that the picture 
is static while the world is in a constant state of movement. But our 
attitude to life is not that of a commentator on a football game. When 
we speak, we momentarily freeze the flux of things. Experience— 
even by the most voluble—can only be handled in speech as a series of 
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movements from point to point—rather as a film is a succession of stills 
which create the illusion of movement. So that in this respect, too, 
our book of pictures would not misguide us too greatly as to the spectacle 
with which we are to be presented when we move outside the classroom. 

It is clear that from a copious set of photographs such as I conceive, 
vocabulary can be taught and names given to things. That is one side 
of language taken care of. Can a picture book such as this be success- 
fully used to teach the other side—grammar (phonetics, accidence, 
syntax) and style? It can. 

A picture is an insistent question which can only be fitted with an 
answer in terms of these aspects of language. The demand for a 
means of expressing what is seen will draw out linguistic information as 
and when it is required. Every word spoken is a lesson in phonetics. 
The enumeration of objects cannot be done without a knowledge of the 
formation of the plural. Comparison of objects in point of quantity or 
quality cannot be made without a knowledge of the formation of the 
comparative. The description of a person or thing in action cannot be 
undertaken without a knowledge of the grammatical relation between 
subject and verb. And as the picture is still, so to speak, raw material, 
it can be hammered into a variety of verbal shapes—described in a variety 
of ways—which will necessitate discrimination between the different 
possibilities on grounds of style. Thus a picture will elicit from a 
student the desire for certain information, and from the teacher the 
information that is wanted. It would be easy to show how from a 
series of pictures designed with care, the uses of the various tenses, 
the forms of the conditional and so on could be effectively taught. 

A picture has the great advantage that it poses a question. A text 
does not. A text is the answer of the author to the question which 
has been posed to him by the material about which he is writing ; and 
as it is an answer it must be a selection from the field of experience. 
What the original total field was the student cannot know. From a 
picture, however, a student must make his own selection and this is 
valuable practice since it is just this that he will have to do when he goes 
amongst people and attempts to speak about what he sees and hears. 
If he has learnt to select the blue sky for comment from a pictorial 
representation of a fine day and been taught to say “‘ How blue the sky 
is,” he will be more likely to reproduce the remark when faced with the 
same situation in nature—more likely, that is, than if he had merely 
read the sentence as an item in a written description of the same scene. 
And this—to repeat what has already been said—is the teacher’s real 
problem—how to transfer the linguistic acquisitions of the classroom 
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to the world outside. So long as these acquisitions are made through 
the medium of a written text, the transference will always be something 
of a tour de force, since a book is at least one remove away from the 
real world which occasioned the writing of it, and it is notorious that 
even fluent readers have often the greatest difficulty in recovering any- 
thing they have read for use in daily intercourse. 

The “ conversation ” class was invented to overcome this difficulty, 
but anybody who has done much teaching knows what an unsatisfactory 
method it is. If it is conducted with any vivacity, it generally reduces 
itself to a conversation between the two or three best students in the 
class, and in that form it is quite profitable for the two or three. But 
what of the rest? No amount of listening will produce speakers—at 
least not in the comparatively brief time which is at the disposal of 
adult language learners. If the poorer students are forced to speak, 
their faltering efforts—often arising from real blankness of mind and 
not merely from inadequate knowledge of the language—reduce the 
better students to a state of despondent boredom. Conditions such 
as these disrupt a class. A picture does at least give the poor student 
some material to work on—he is not at a loss both for matter and 
language, but only for language. This is some advance on the conditions 
of the conversation class. Furthermore, any picture, like any situation 
in real life, can be dealt with at different levels. While the poor student 
is dealing with it at his level, the better student can set his mind to work 
on the picture and produce a fuller treatment. Above all there is 
common ground, which there is not in the conversation class. Once 
a conversation has begun, the minds of the individuals taking part may 
diverge in widely different directions. The listener can only know what 
is said and has no notion of the field of experience on which the speaker 
is drawing. A picture is a visible object to which he can refer all that 
is said. 

There is no need to develop the point that if we can get students to 
speak freely and correctly, we can get them to write freely and correctly. 
This is generally admitted. And if they can write they can also read. 
So that I envisage students first learning to talk confidently about the 
pictures, and then going on to write down what they have said or what 
they have heard other people say. This establishes a highly desirable 
relationship between composition oral and written, which is so often 
lacking in an English course, and does ensure that what is learnt is 
hammered in. We know from the various word-counts that have been 
made the size and content of the vocabulary within which satisfactory 
communication can be conducted. Our labours should be confined 
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within this field until it is thoroughly known. It would be better if 
we could keep our students in blinkers so that they should not know 
anything but this until they know it really well. Unfortunately this is 
impossible. The desirable strait waist-coat is shed all too soon for a 
- kaleidoscopic coat of many colours, and a plethora of words is mistaken 
for a command of the language. 

Finally, a set of pictures without a text would ensure that knowledge 
is acquired in answer to demand, and everyone knows that what is 
learnt in this way sticks best. The teacher is the complete repository 
of information, grammatical and otherwise—well supported, of course, 
by the right books—and the students must get what they want from him. 
In this way a high degree of coherence and integration can be given to 
an English course. The stimulus is single and the course of information 
is single. This solitary beacon seems to me to be preferable to the 
broken lights which glimmer from each of the countless books which 
are now offered as illuminants to the foreign student in search of a 
language. 





Book Reviews 


Language and Reality: A Course in Contemporary Criticism, by Marion 
Hope Parker. Pp. xviiit-181. 7s. 6d. London, Frederick 
Muller. 


Some forty years ago, in, among other places, Cambridge and Vienna, 
men like Carnap and Russell were reducing metaphysics into logic 
and semasiology. The logical reduction has become known as Logical 
Positivism (useful as a cleaner of ideas but useless as a way of life) 
and has incurred the reaction of Existentialism ; the semasiological 
line of development (by which metaphysics becomes the history of 
metaphysics) has proved to apply more usefully to human conduct. 
The best-known general work in this line in Britain is Dr. I. A. Richards 
and Mr. C. K. Ogden’s The Meaning of Meaning (1921). The same 
authors narrowed their attention to aesthetics in the anti-Crocean 
Foundations of Aesthetics, and Dr. Richards applied similar criteria to 
literature in Principles of Literary Criticism (1923) and Practical Criticism 
(1929), thereby providing the Cambridge English school in particular 
(he taught at Cambridge) with a theoretical basis and a practical means 
of investigating style (or learning how to read). 

Cambridge has usually been the more puritanical and stringent of 
the older English universities: the temporary European aesthetic 
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aberration of “‘ Art for Art’s sake” was never at home there like the 
classic and neo-classic doctrine that as a man speaks so he is, and that 
therefore good literature and good conduct are related; or Matthew 
Arnold’s re-statement of this attitude in “ Poetry is a criticism of life ” 
or Dr. T. S. Eliot’s propaganda for Remy de Gourmont’s “ ériger en - 
loi ses impressions personelles”. I remember Dr. Tillyard once 
saying in a lecture, to illustrate the use by Milton of a trivial action like 
eating an apple to symbolize the Fall, that one might commit a deadly 
sin while stooping to tie up one’s bootlace, and I believe his Cambridge 
undergraduate audience understood and approved. This was the time 
at Cambridge when psycho-analysis was making young men feel more, 
rather than less, responsible for their conduct (Lady Chatterley’s Lover 
rather than Antic Hay), and when the doctrine went forth that the poet 
should dress like a stockbroker. 

The union of semasiology and puritanism in Cambridge to produce 
a serious school of criticism was effected by the devoted concentration 
of Dr. F. R. Leavis and his wife Q. D. Leavis, working with a small 
group among whom may be mentioned Denys Thompson, D. W. 
Harding, and L. C. Knights. To them, all great literature affords 
guidance in conduct similar to that afforded by Holy Writ to three 
centuries of Nonconformists and Scotsmen (but we must be careful 
severely to limit the category “‘ great,” and to preserve, though con- 
stantly revise, our hierarchies). To them the deepest political struggle 
is not totalitarianism versus democracy, but mass civilization versus 
minority culture. They maintain a quarterly—Scrutiny—which is the 
one unremittingly serious critical periodical now published in Britain. 

It is natural that the group should have turned their attention to 
education as the main hope, and they have had considerable influence 
in sixth-form teaching in particular during the last fifteen years. 
Such works as F. R. Leavis and D. Thompson’s Culture and Environ- 
ment and D. Thompson’s Reading and Discrimination, Between the 
Lines (how to read a newspaper), and The Voice of Civilization (advert- 
ising) are used by teachers of English as a mother tongue and in my 
own experience proved stimulating to teachers of other mother tongues. 

Marion Hope Parker’s Language and Reality is influenced by the 
Cambridge School (and a reminder that the influence of the Scrutiny 
group has also spread to the U.S.A. and the Commonwealth—she came 
from New Zealand). It is intended mainly for the sixth-form teacher 
of English and the adult educationalist, but it will be useful as a first 
step to the Cambridge School for the student in Britain or overseas 
who has not yet specialised in literature. 
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The introduction sets out the kinds ot writing (perhaps it is a mistake 
to say “‘ writing ” rather than “ speech ”’, since the points made apply 
to the spoken word—e.g. broadcasting—as well as to the written): 
scientific writing (suppressing emotive meaning), literature (both 
informative and emotive), propaganda, and persuasive writing (I am 
not sure that the distinction the authoress makes between these two last 


is any other than the difference between propaganda which is bad | 


literature and propaganda which may be good literature). Literature 
in its turn may be realist, romantic-realistic, surrealist, or fantasy 
(allegory). Here, as elsewhere, the book seems to categorize on un- 
certain grounds, but teachers know the stimulating effect on discussion 
of categorization. The first part of the book tries to explain in simple 
language the difficulties and characteristics of modern literature. Much 
attention is paid to elucidating various types of imagery, and many 
examples and exercises are given which will be useful to teachers of 
English as a foreign language as well as to those teaching the mother 
tongue. A section on “ The Significant Instant” endeavours to 
isolate the quality of modern literature. A brief section on rhythm is 
unavoidably simplified, but has the virtue of giving proper attention 
to Hopkins’s sprung rhythm. The first part of the book ends with 24 
pages of poetical exercises (again, useful to the overseas student). 

The second part of the book is on criticism. With her special readers 
in mind, Mrs. Hope Parker has severely simplified her philosophical 
preamble on Value, and this part will be of less practical value to the 
modern language teacher, except as a summary of ideas now powerfully 
active in the British community. In the main section of Part II a 
distinction is made and exemplified between scientific and artistic- 
emotive criticism. Here again there are some very good exercises, 
perhaps the best being three undergraduate essays of varying maturity. 

On the whole the book will probably be found more valuable for its 
examples, exercises, and incidental comments than for its disquisitionary 
framework. 

The critic will find this volume of criticism on critics criticizable 
for one special sort of reason for which it criticizes others: jargon. 
Mrs. Hope Parker likes “‘ significant ” and “‘ focus ”, and it is perhaps 
not altogether accidental that “ ineluctable ” appears in both poems of 
Marion Hope cited on pages 30 and 40. There is in Language and 
Reality a naiveté not altogether assumed for simplicity’s sake, and not 
characteristic of the Cambridge School. In some other aspects, too, 
the book is not characteristic of that school—e.g. it retains a superficial 
assumption of “ art for art’s sake”: “it is not the artist’s task to 
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express approval or disapproval ” (p.xiv, cf. also p. 88); and the 
romantic idea of the artist as a “ different” person (“reality .... 
appears differently in his experience from the way it appears in anyone 
else’s ”, p. 89).—Handsome is as handsome does. 


Nicholas Nickleby and Mr. Squeers, by Charles Dickens. Simplified 
and Abridged by J. A. Bright. The Bridge Series. Pp. 191. 3s. 
Longmans Green. 


This new Series is, as its name indicates, designed to form a bridge 
between the ordinary English course written for the foreign learner 
(with its vocabulary of about two thousand words) and what Mr. 
Bright describes as “‘ the largely uncharted sea of full English, .. . 
books written specifically for an English audience, assuming a full 
knowledge of English life and manners, complete familiarity with the 
most complete syntax, and a recognition vocabulary of at least ten and 
possibly twenty thousand words.” 

The Bridge Series has been planned “to close the gap”. This is 
attempted chiefly by a simplification of the vocabulary. It is assumed 
that readers will know the first three thousand words of Thorndike 
and Lorge’s A Teacher’s Handbook of Thirty Thousand Words (Columbia 
University, 1944). Words outside the commonest seven thousand in 
this list (e.g. sequestered, quondam, laudatory) are eliminated. Words 
between the three thousand radius and the seven thousand radius are, 
as a rule, retained and defined in a glossary within the vocabulary 
assumed as known. 

Syntactical constructions in this book are those of the original text. 
The reason given for non-simplification of syntax is that the learner 
will benefit from practice in understanding more advanced structures 
and that their retention “‘ makes it possible to keep the original flavour 
of the book and a great deal of its literary value.” 

The glossary needed for this story runs to thirty closely-printed 
pages. It will save the reader a good deal of dictionary thumbing but 
would be even more useful if the glosses were written to fit the contexts 
more closely. Chapter VIII has the title “ Of the Internal Economy 
of Dotheboys Hall”. Economy is glossed as “ system of trade and 
payments ”, not very helpful for the pinching, scraping and robbery 
practised by Mr. and Mrs. Squeers. Something nearer to household 
management is the gloss needed here. Other glosses are misleading 
because incomplete. Stool, here “‘ seat with no back ”, might be con- 
fused with a bench or form; steak, here baldly “ piece of meat”, might 
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be taken for many cuts unworthy of the name steak; chapel, here 
“small church ”, might lead the learner to confuse the small parish | (fi 
churches in many villages with their Nonconformist rivals. The | S| 
teacher will have to elaborate many of theSe glosses if misconceptions | in 
are to be avoided. 


This first volume of the new series is well illustrated and makes good 
reading. It will be welcomed as a useful addition to the large number of D 
simplified texts now available for the foreign learner. We suggest, fo 
however, that more care in the preparation of the glossary would be an | py 
advantage in future volumes. 


Three Sherlock Holmes Stories, by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. Edited, th 
with an Introduction by Leslie Sherwood. The Essential English 
Library. Pp. 86. 2s. 6d. Longmans Green. 


This is another volume in Mr. Eckersley’s Essential English Library. | di 
The Introduction provides useful information on the author and his | &! 
work, and is followed by The Blue Carbuncle, The Speckled Band and | 1 
Silver Blaze, with full-page illustrations. The glossary is well-written | ce 
and each gloss is fitted into the context. Shrimp, for example, is here | p¢ 
defined as “ undersized person ” (with the literal meaning in paren- | 2U 
thesis). The glossed words are, as in other volumes of this Library, | sh 
provided with phonetic indications for pronunciation. an 


The Lady with a Lamp, by Reginald Berkeley. The Essential English be 
Library. C. E. Eckersley, Editor. Pp. xiv+75. 2s. 6d.| ™ 


Longmans Green. : 
This play on the work of Florence Nightingale makes a welcome > 


addition to the growing list of books edited for serious adult students 
of English. Mr. Eckersley has written a useful introduction to supply | 
a background to the drama. There is a six-page glossary of all words | 


(averaging three or four to a page) outside the vocabulary of the four | c 
volumes of the author’s Essential English. There are plates with a 
portraits. Dramatic Societies in British Institutes and Cultural Associa- | |, 
tions should welcome this book and other plays in this Library. ia 


Spoken English for Foreign Students, by Harvey Brown. Pp. 128. 
6s. Pitman. 

This is the second edition of a book first published in 1938. The 

author’s experience was at the London County Council Pulteney | ” 
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Institute. The book may be had with a thirty-two page appendix 
(fitted into a pocket in the inside cover) in either French, German or 
Spanish. This appendix provides a translation of all the words used 
in the English text and translations of the explanatory notes. 


The Preface refers in a disparaging way to the Direct Method and to 
phonetic transcription. The lessons in the body of the book are typical 
Direct Method lessons and a system of phonetic transcription is used 
for new words printed at the head of each section. But whereas the 
Direct Method is used fairly well, the phonetic transcription used here 
is abadone. The key to pronunciation on pages one to three is, in fact, 
completely unsound and unreliable. The six “ long vowels ” include 
the diphthong [ei] in made but not the vowel [2:] in fur ; the six “‘ short 
vowels ” do not include the obscure vowel [2]; the “ diphthongs ” 
include the combination [ju:] as in duke, not usually classified as a 
diphthong. The notes on the consonant sounds give no indication that 
English makes use of the sound [3] as in occasion and measure. The 
note that “‘ at the end of a syllable ‘ r’ lengthens the vowel which pre- 
cedes it and obscures its sound ” is about as misleading as a note can 
possibly be. The author’s transcription of ear is ar. As €, in the 
author’s system, indicates the long vowel sound in week, the learner 
should, if he follows the instructions in this note, make it still longer 
and in some way obscure it. Actually, of course, ear is uttered with the 
short [i] and the short obscure [9], i.e. as [ia]. The second lesson lists 
before, behind and between as before, behind and betwee'n, thus 
suggesting that the vowel in the first, unstressed syllable is identical 
with the vowel in pen instead of with the vowel in the second syllable 
of city or the first syllable of eleven. The word eleven, on page eight, is 
transcribed elev'en. In fact, the first and second e’s are quite different 
sounds and the third is not sounded at all, the m being syllabic. 
Throughout the book there is nothing to warn the learner of the 
importance of weakenings or syllabic consonants. Single is transcribed 
as si'nggel and marmalade as mar’malade. These versions from an 
author who, in his Preface, describes “ phonetic English” as “a 
language which does not exist” ! There is, in fact, so much mis- 
information about pronunciation in the book that it is impossible to 
recommend it on other grounds. 


“* English by the Natural Method,” by B. L. Vulliamy. 2 vols. These 
volumes, reviewed in Volume III, No. 5, of ENGLISH LANGUAGE TEACHING, 
are published by the East Anglian Magazine Ltd., Ipswich, at 4s. Od. each. 
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The Question Box 


Question : A reader in Holland writes that a grammar book has the 
rule : “‘ The relative pronoun used after numerals for persons is that.” 
The example given is : “ You are the third person that answers this 
question.” The writer then supplies an example of his own: “ John | 
went to England with two of his friends, who had also been invited.” 
He rightly points out that the clause in his own example is non-defining 
or non-restrictive and is, therefore, one in which that is impossible. 
He asks whether who is possible in the first example. 

Answer : Most English people would, I think, use an infinitive instead 
of a clause in the text-book example. They would say: “‘ You are the 
third person to answer this question.” If, however, a defining relative 
is to be used, there is no reason for avoiding who. English people would 
probably prefer the Present Perfect Tense : “ You’re the third person 
who (or that) has answered this question.” It is certainly unnecessary 
to insist on that. 

There is a full treatment of this problem, and related problems, in 
Jespersen’s “‘ Essentials of English Grammar”. Jespersen is generally 
a safer guide to usage than Kruisinga. 
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